John Fiske

pedantic conceit. With his mother he is perfectly
open and frank because he wishes her to share in
every honor that comes to him.

From this time forward we have to recognize in
Fiske's mind a growing sense of " touching elbows"
in the great world of thought he saw surging around
him, but before tracing further the interesting phase
of his philosophical activities, we must follow him
in his legal studies for the next few months, as they
were the dominating consideration in his life at this
time.

These studies, as we have seen, were given the
complete right of way in his allotment of study
hours, and in his letters to his mother and to Miss
Brooks there is revealed a Boanerges sort erf energy
in his manner of pursuing them. To Miss Brooks
he writes: "I am in the highest imaginable spirits:
nothing agrees with me like a regular furious set-to
at Books." He did not find the various legal text-
books as easy or as entertaining reading as the clas-
sical " Commentaries " with which he began. Yet
no subject daunted him. All the required textbooks
were taken up in order and plunged into with per-
fect abandon, their special points mentally digested
and put in place in his orderly mind. His comments
on some of the textbooks through which he waded
are many, but most of them are without special
interest to-day, owing to the changes that have
taken place in recent years in the courses of study
in the leading law schools of the country. It can be
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